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WHILE WE MAY. 

The hands are such dear hands; 

They are so full; they turn at our demands 

So often; they reach out, 

With trifles scarcely thought about, 

So many times ; they do 

So many things for me, for you — 

If their fond wills mistake, 

We may well bend, not break. 

They are such fond, frail lips, 

That speak to us. Pray if love strips 

Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 

We may pass by, for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 

Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear 

Because the lips are no more here. 

They are such dear familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours — feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace — if they mistake 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 
Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 
We may be mute, 
Nor turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault ; for they and we 
Have such a little way to go — can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 

So many little faults we find, 

We see them ! for not blind 

Is Love. We see them, but if you and I 

Perhaps remember them some by and by, 

They will not be 

Faults then — grave faults — to you and me, 

But just odd ways — mistaken, or even less, 

Remembrances to bless, 

Days change so many things — yes, hours, 

We see so differently in suns and showers. 

Mistaken words to-night 

May be so cherished by to-morrow's light, 

We may be patient for we know 

There's such a little way to go. 



-Independent. 



DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 

Saturday, November 15. At noon to-day I attended 
the funeral of Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D. D., who in a 
sense was at the head of the numerous activities centring 
in the Congregational House. I had known him as a 
preacher and editor since 1860, and personally for some 
fifteen years. Our childhood's prayer seemed to be an- 
swered in his case : 

" And if I die before I wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take," 

for he fell asleep in apparently good health and was found 
dead in the morning in his New Bedford home, his face 
resting upon his hand as if still sleeping the sleep of the 
just. 

The funeral services were exceedingly sweet and com- 
forting ; the remarks and prayers of his associates in the 
office of The Congregationalist were tender, appreciative 
and appropriate. The two most remarkable testimonies 
to his character seemed to me to be (1) No printer ever 
waited for his "copy." (2) He never showed signs of 
fretfulness or irritability. Of how many editors could 
that be truly said ? I was impressed also with the fact 
that Dr. Dexter at forty was a progressive and was even 



called a radical, swallowing up the old conservative 
Recorder in his new religious paper. Dr. Dexter, when 
he passed away at the age of 69, was counted a con- 
servative, whose chief desire was to preserve that which 
he believed to be sound in doctrine and polity to the 
circle of churches, of which he was for a quarter of a 
century an acknowledged leader. Notwithstanding early 
differences with Secretary Beckwith, his high apprecia- 
tion of Secretary Miles, and sincere admiration for Henry 
Richard favorably disposed Dr. Dexter towards the leaders 
of the peace movement, but he, like most of his brethren 
of the religious press, carefully abstained from any 
marked editorial commendation of the Peace movement 
and its publications as now conducted. He evidently did 
not trouble his mind with it. He was fond of historical 
research, controversial writing, practical religious effort 
and personal friends. He was one of the leaders in the 
Andover controversy, but seemed to have tired of some 
of the complications — like that with the American Board 
— which grew out of it. He was not a believer in the 
extreme theories or measures of radical temperance men. 
He distrusted professions of holiness and had little con- 
fidence in "new departures" in doctrine, and those who 
advocated them. All testimonies unite to prove his 
amiability of character and the uniform sweetness of his 
disposition. His helpful words and strengthening coun- 
sels, and especially his faithful and unchanging friend- 
ships were much dwelt upon by his associates. 

Did ever " While Thee I seek protecting Power," or 
" Jerusalem the golden " sound so sweetly as to-day when 
our hearts were melted together by a common tender ness, 
— the intertwining melody floating out to us over the quiet 
sleeper for whom a place had been reserved and awarded 
in the New Jerusalem. 

Monday, November 17. Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., the 
pastor of the Universalist Church now on Columbus Ave- 
nue, and the oldest pastor in continuous service in Bos- 
ton, delivered a vigorous and inspiring address on the 
Pan-American Cougress before the Boston Congrega- 
tional ministers in Pilgrim Hall. He dwelt chiefly upon 
three points : 

1. The commercial advantages consequent on the 
International Bank and Railroad proposed. 

2. The reciprocity in trade commended by that Con- 
gress and also by the United States Congress at the 
suggestion of Secretary Blaine. 

3. The consequences of these propositions and that 
for a universal arbitral treaty on this continent as affect- 
ing the peace of America and the world. 

The speaker alluded to his official visit to Paris 
last year as delegate to the Universal Peace Congress, 
recalled the remarkable appeal of a British workingman 
to America to lead the world in the path of peace, and 
reiterated the proposition which excited so much interest 
in the Congress, namely, that only persons of income 
competent to the support of their families be subject to 
conscription, so that the well-to-do might share their part 
in the burdens of war. 

The address was logical, dignified and eloquent and left 
a marked impression on many minds which had been more 
thoughtful on other subjects than that of Peace and 
War. 

Friday, November 21. The cool, bracing air and chas- 
tened sunlight of this unprecedented November found me 
to-day going some eighty miles west of Boston to Athol, 
Baldwinsville and Templeton on the Fitchburg Railroad. 
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At Athol a newly-made friend, Mr. Parmenter, drove me 
around the pleasant town to call on the family of Sidney 
Smith, Esq., who was himself away from home. Rev. 
Edwin S. Gould, acting pastor of the Congregational 
church, took me in his buggy to another part of the village 
to call on Rev. F. B. Knowlton and family. Thence 
after dining with the pastor, I came back to Baldwinsville 
and called on Rev. J. W. Hird, pastor, and Dr. Flood who 
is at the head of the Cottage hospital for invalid children 
which has been established and recently greatly enlarged 
by the State, in that town. Mr. Hird and myself enjoyed 
a brisk drive in the crisp air to Templeton three miles. 
The pastor, Rev. William Sewall, had gone to Plymouth 
to his son's house for Thanksgiving, and we had to be 
content with a few calls on former acquaintances, who 
look off from that elevation on a noble stretch of attractive 
country. The evening was well advanced when, after a 
brief stop in Boston, I arrived home. The results of the 
visit must be recorded hereafter, but it was a most rest- 
ful and refreshing trip after many days of office confine- 
ment. I was glad to renew the acquaintance of Mr. J. 
W. Cooledge, Mr. Small and others, whom I had met on a 
previous visit to Baldwinsville and to find that the im- 
pressions made by my peace sermons had not been 
effaced . 

Monday, November 24. A ministers' memorial service 
in consequence of Dr. Dexter*s death in Pilgrim Hall, 
addressed by Dr. Edward Abbott of Cambridge, ten 
years (1869-79) associate editor of The Congregationalist, 
now an Episcopal rector, Drs. Patrick and Rice of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. S. Gilbert and Mr. E. W. Blatchford of 
Chicago. Dr. Abbott was especially clear and full in his 
statements of historical and personal events twenty years 
ago. 1 was reminded of June, 1860, when in Farmington, 
Me., at home on a college vacation, he drove the candi- 
date for the vacant pulpit around that beautiful town for 
the first time and pointed out its picturesque views familiar 
to him from childhood. Old father Time has marked 
both of us. Had we not seen each other frequently in 
the interval, I am certain neither would have recognized 
the other. He has done a noble work as an editor and 
pastor in both denominations with which he has been 
connected. 

Tuesday, November 25. A second visit to the " An- 
gelus " and the Verestchagin pictures now on exhibition 
in Boston, this time in company with two friends with 
whom I could compare views of the purpose, the skill 
and the success of the artists and also the moral impres- 
sions made by these surprising pictures. The ideas em- 
bodied in an editorial of the previous Advocate still 
seem to me correct. In justice to others who take a 
different view I publish in this paper an extended criti- 
cism, not only on these pictures but on us peace people 
and societies generally, which appeared in the Common- 
ivealth. 

Thursday, November 27. Thanksgiving Day, — a clay 
of human origin and governmental appointment, but sur- 
rounded with some of the sweetest associations of child- 
hood and calling for the exercise of one of the divinest of 
emotions, gratitude to God. An hour of worship with a 
patriotic sermon by Rev. S. C. Bushnell, and a sense of 
Christian fellowship with brethren of every name, occupied 
the morning hour. The afternoon was as usual given to 
the family and the home, the early evening to a visit with 
my son from Portland, Maine, to the Verestchagin 
gallery. 



We have been praying and watching for help in the 
peace cause from writers, artists, orators, clergymen and 
others. Has it not begun to come? The peaceful 
prayers of the sweet "Angelus," and especially the real 
scenes of hospital, camp, battle-field and winter cam- 
paigning by the greatest army of the world — the Russian 
— as depicted by Verestchagin, minister in the way we 
have hoped. A friend suggested that the horrid scenes 
might, like actual execution, crucifixion, murder or 
battle, have a tendency to blunt the tender sym- 
pathies. This cannot be denied ; nor can it be denied 
that art has never been defined as a revelation of the 
hideous and hateful. It has idealized man}' things. It 
clothed with garments of fancy the bony skeletons of 
wrong and ministered to the world's comfort and satis- 
faction by fastening its eyes on beauty rather than 
deformity. But while no sane man can deny to art 
its pleasing ministry, it has no more right to teach 
lies than has literature. To put falsehood into a 
picture is as evil as to put it into written or spoken 
words. Literature like art has also deceived mankind as 
to the hideous and hateful character of war ! One of my 
occasions of thankfulness to-day is that Tolstoi, Erck- 
man, Chatrian and Verestchagin have rent the veil which 
concealed the horrid orgies celebrated in the "holy of 
holies" ( ?) of the temple of Janus. In English literature 
and art we know of no work like it. Whittier and Long- 
fellow, gentle poets of the heart, have given us keynotes 
of better songs. We wait for others, poets, novelists, 
orators and historians, to tear off the beautiful but de- 
ceptive veil, and in our noble Anglo-Saxon tongue de- 
scribe war as it was and is and ever shall be. We wait 
for artists like Verestchagin to paint what so many now 
living saw at Gettysburg. 

Saturday, November 29. At a pleasant interview with 
Mr. C. S. Bushnell, formerly of New Haven, Conn., I 
heard from his own lips the intensely interesting story of 
the first monitor. Mr. Bushnell was a shipbuilder and 
had in April, 1861, completed the new iron-clad " Galena." 
He went toEricson to get the opinion of a specialist as to 
the seaworthiness of that vessel. Ericson took down a 
box containing a model of the monitor which he had in- 
vented and constructed. Mr. Bushnell said, " I had as 
much faith in it in five minutes as I have now." I urged 
him to take it to Washington and offer it to the Govern- 
ment. Ericson said, though not born in this country he 
loved it and wanted to save it, especially from those 
ships and gunboats that the Confederate government were 
then building, but he was under a vow not to go to Wash- 
ington. He conceived himself injured by the authorities 
there by their refusal to compensate him for the "Prince- 
ton," a vessel which he had constructed but which was 
unfortunate on her trial trip. But he would allow Mr. 
Bushnell to take the model to Washington. Mr. B. first 
took it to Connecticut and showed it to Secretary of the 
Navy Wells, who was at home for a few days' rest. 

Mr. Wells advised applying to the Naval Board, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Davis, Paulding and Smith, for en- 
dorsement. But before doing so Mr. Bushnell took the 
model to President Lincoln and explained it. Mr. Lin- 
coln said he " was very little of a ' vessel-man ' and knew 
nothing of naval architecture, but had once commanded a 
flat boat out West and this was very mnch like that, and 
he believed it would work ! " He went with Mr. Bushnell 
before the Board. After a full hearing they condemned 
the project as impracticable, ridiculed the clumsiness and 
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unshipliness of the proposed craft and declined to sign ttie 
contract. But one of them said, "It shows the usual 
genius of Ericson," and another had expressed himself 
favorably. But the chairman said, "if you build her you 
will never be accused of idolatry for she does not bear the 
likeness of anything in the heavens, or on the earth, or 
under the earth." Mr. Lincoln patiently and silently 
listened and simply remarked, when asked what he 
thought, "Well, as the girl out West said when she put 
her foot in the stocking, ' I think there is something in 
it,'" and went out. 

Mr. Bushnell decided that nothing could be effected un- 
less Ericson himself could be persuaded to go to Wash- 
ington. While passing through Baltimore on his way to 
New York, he decided how to approach Ericson. He 
sought that gentleman at 9 o'clock the next morning. He 
wisely refrained from mentioning his failure when eagerly 
questioned. He simply told Ericson the things that were 
favorable, like the remark about his "genius," and then 
said the Board needed further information as to details 
which he (Bushnell) could not give. 

"What do they want to know?" said the inventor. 
"They think the vessel lacks stability." "She is as stable 
as a raft. I'll go to Washington to-night ! " He went. 
He met the Board in company with Secretary Wells. He 
answered their objections, and so explained the Monitor 
and what she would do, that the Board signed a contract 
with Mr. Bushnell by which he agreed to construct her in 
one hundred days for $275,000. 

Her appearance at Hampton Roads, the amazement 
which she caused and the work she did are matters of 
history. She quenched the rising naval hopes of the 
Confederacy ; sent dismay into the hearts of the European 
sympathizers with the South ; revolutionized naval war- 
fare and coast defence, and as much as any one instru- 
mentality employed in the war saved the Union from 
destruction. 

Sunday, November 30. A notable da}' for peace in the 
place of my residence, Arlington, five miles north of Bos- 
ton. The five Protestant congregations joined in a Union 
Meeting at the Congregational Church in that town in the 
evening. 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., of Btookline, delivered the 
sermon which aroused such intense interest when given 
before the Universal Peace Congress in London last July, 
and again when addressed to an audience which packed 
Park Street Church, Boston, October 26. 

At the close of the latter meeting a General in our late 
war said to the preacher : "Five years of military life 
enable me to appreciate what you have so well said." 
He also remarked to a friend: "It is not a sermon, it is 
an oration ! It is a better oration than even Charles 
Sumner delivered on the same subject." 

The subject was: " The nature, history and tendency 
of the war system in the light of Civilization and Chris- 
tianity." 

The church was filled in every part. The services were 
participated in by Rev. D. Richards, Rev. C. H. Watson 
and the writer. Dr. Thomas spoke with even more than 
his usual vigor, and held the close attention of his audi- 
ence for an hour to such an arraignment of the war sys- 
tem as we have not had in America since the celebrated 
oration of Charles Sumner. A collection was taken up 
for the American Peace Society amounting to $34.83. 

Monday, December 1. President Armstrong of the 
Hampton (Va.) Institute, chiefly devoted to the education 



of Indians and negroes, with a quartette of singers from 
that Institution, greatly interested a fully attended minis- 
ters' meeting. General Armstrong is the son of a 
Hawaiian missionary and learned how to treat a race not 
Anglo-Saxon, which has embraced Christianity in part at 
least. He practises and pleads for an all-round culture 
which shall embrace industrial as well as intellectual and 
moral education. The lack of industry among the In- 
dians formed the greatest obstacle to their civilization. 
Slavery was a school of industry. The negroes came out 
of it prepared to work ; hence they have accumulated prop- 
erty to an astonishing extent and are better prepared to 
understand the Christian doctrine and duty. He did not 
add what I feel certain is true, that the threatened Indian 
war could not take place if the Indians for uncounted gen- 
erations had been anything but warriors. But their 
habits are hereditary and therefore almost ineradicable. 
They hunt to eat. They kill to eat. They fight in order 
to defend their property and lives and in order to get 
more property. To disarm the uncivilized Indians as 
they now are, is to deprive them of all means of sus- 
tenance, viz., the camp and the chase. A judicious sys- 
tem of feeding for the aged and those incapable of work, 
and schools for the young where the virtues of industry, 
thrift, forbearance, as well as obedience, are taught, is 
the desideratum. 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON WAR. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury once related the following 
incident : 

" He once travelled to Hatfield with the great Duke of 
Wellington, who, as they passed through a lovely country, 
turned to him, after a long silence, and said ' Can you 
guess what I have been thinking of?' Being answered iu 
the negative, he said ' I have been looking at this 
country, where everything is beautiful and fills the heart 
with joy ; I was thinking that, if I had to take military 
possession of it, I should have to lay waste that beauty 
and dispel that joy and produce instead nothing but 
devastation and misery.' Then the Duke added with a 
depth of feeling he should never forget. ' If you had seen 
but one day of war in the course of j'our life, you would 
pray before God that you might never see another.' " 

The Duke of Wellington, in giving his reasons for 
conceding Catholic Emancipation, said (March 21 % 1829) : 
" My Lords, I have passed more of my life in war than 
most men, and I may say in civil war, and if I could avoid, 
by any sacrifice whatever— if I could avoid, even for one 
month, a civil war, in a country to which I am attached, 
I would sacrifice my life to do it." — Herald of Peace. 



FOR M. E. S. 

Whatever in love's name is truly done 
To free the slave or lift the fallen one, 
Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word 
Is not against Him, labors for the Lord. 
When He who, sad and weary, longing sore 
For love's sweet service, sought the sisters' door, 
One saw the heavenly, one the human guest; 
But who shall say which loved the Master best? 

— Whiltier. 



Talent develops itself in solitude ; character in the 
stream of life. — Goethe. 



